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Getting down to brass tacks for you 


Canco’s scientists are not visionaries. Their work is 
harnessed to a practical purpose. 


Naturally, their continuing research has its basis Four Benefits Canco Customers Enjoy 


in academic science—but the goal is down-to-earth: | 
better containers, and better processing and canning | 
methods for you. 

Canco customers always know that these men of 
scientific ability are at work for them at Canco’s 
general laboratories at Maywood .. . 


eal studying and solving problems related to the 3. Canco alertness . . . first in new processes, 
use of containers. first in new packages. 


1. Containers made of the most suitable mate- 
rials available anywhere. 


2. The best technical trouble-shooters in case of 
plant emergencies. 


... solving problems of container manufacture. 


... performing special investigations on all difficult 4. Technical brains to iron out kinks in new 
chemical and physical problems related to canning. products. 


Science really serves business at Canco. Science 
really serves you. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago « San Francisco 
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Action View of 
Lewis Quality Grader 


The Lewis Quality 
Grader and Washer 


The Lewis Quality Grader and Washer accurately separates all the fancy 
quality peas from those which are too mature. 


Brine enters at the bottom of the tank in a horizontal stream at a 
tangent, producing a rapid whirling motion of the brine solution. The 
whirling brine has an upward motion which assists the light fancy peas 
to rise to the top, where they are gently carried to the discharge outlet 
and “earmarked” for the quality market. 


FMC 15-STATION 
FILLER 

For Peas, Whole 

Grain Corn, etc. 


FMC 8-STATION FILLER 
for Peas, Beans, Whole 
Grain Corn, etc. 


The Lewis Quality Grader has a large brine area, allowing peas to 
spread out in a thin layer, so heavy peas sink freely and are discharged 
at the bottom of the tank A brine of lower density can be used 
because of its upward motion, and since the grader reclaims all brine, a 
double reduction in salt costs is effected. All skins, splits and light 
trash are floated away 


The 260-page catalogue, illustrated, showing complete Food 
Machinery Corporation Modern Line of canning and processing 
machinery for all food products will be mailed to you upon request. 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS 
BLANCHER 

or Green Peas, All 
!ypes Beans, Beets, 


"FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 

Sales Branches. Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N Y 

Bradford, Vt. * Cedarburg, Wis. © Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 
San Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Division) 


FOOD MACHINERY 
ANDO CHEMICAL 
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Twin Reel 
Pea Grader 


FMC Rotary 


Pea Washer 


Conveyor 
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STORAGE OF 


CANNED FOOD. 


Cased Storage 


The labor saving advantage of 
handling shelf size cans in ware- 
housing operations in cartons 
rather than uncased is large and 
obvious. Small units which must be 
handled individually into and out 
of the warehouse stacks require 
much more labor than the same 
number of cans in cartons of 24, 36, 
or 48. Systems of storing cans un- 
cased preclude the use of some types 
of automatic filled can handling 
equipment. The practice of storing 
filled cans uncased in bulk is being 
abandoned as basic labor costs rise 
and the availability of help for the 
type of tasks it requires decreases. 

Some advantages are claimed for 
uncased storage but their practical 
value is dubious. The appearance of 
cases which have been used for stor- 
ing cans in large stacks is perhaps 
not as good at the time of shipment 
as that of new cartons used for cans 
from uncased storage. This is more 
than offset by the probability that 
cans stored in cartons will be cleaner 
than those stored uncased and un- 
protected from dust. There is no 
practical advantage with respect to 
saving of space, ease of inspection 
or lack of fibre carton insulation in 
uncased storage. In the event of 
leakage or bursting of cans during 
warehousing, uncased storage saves 
cartons, but exposes a larger num- 
ber of cans to wetting. 


BULK STACKING OF CASED CANS 


Until recent years, all cased can- 
ned goods were piled in warehouse 
stacks in bulk, the work being per- 
formed entirely by hand or with the 
aid of conveyors or power trucks to 
transport the cased cans to the 
stacks, and elevators to raise the 
cases to the level of piling. A variety 
of methods and equipment is used in 
handling cased canned goods into 
bulk storage and out for labeling 
and shipping. 

The first step in the warehousing 
operation is transporting the filled 
cases to the storage area. This is 
done by hand operated platform 


“Storage of Canned Foods,” sec- 
tions of which will continue to 
appear in this series of ads, is 
now being printed in bulletin 
form. Forcomplimentary copies, 
please write to Department A, 
Continental Can Company, 100 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


trucks, hand or power operated lift 
truck-skid combinations, tractor 
drawn trailers, or continuous grav- 
ity or live roller conveyor systems. 
When a change in warehousing 
methods is contemplated, or a new 
warehouse is built, selection of the 
materials handling equipment should 
be made only after a thorough step- 
by-step cost study of each system or 
combination of systems is completed. 
Then, determination can be made as 
to which is most effective and eco- 
nomical for the job to be done. 


The choice of methods depends on 
the volume to be handled, the length 
of transport and speed of movement 
necessary, the investment required, 
the design and layout of the ware- 
house, and the variety and volume 
of products to be handled simul- 
taneously. These factors determine 
also the versatility of the equipment 
required. For example, continuous 
flow conveying equipment may not 
be suited for the task of transport- 
ing cases to storage areas in multi- 
story warehouses, or where a wide 
variety of products is being packed 
simultaneously and stored in differ- 
ent sections of the warehouse. Roller 
conveyors are not as versatile in 
such an operation as skids and 
trucks. 


The labor savings gained by the 
use of gas or battery powered trucks 
or tractors for large volume opera- 
tions may make the investment re- 
quired worthwhile, whereas such 
equipment is not economical for 
small warehousing jobs. Skids may 
often serve as a temporary storage 
or accumulation area for goods be- 


tween casing and piling. Roller con- 
veyers in connection with case seal- 
ers serve a similar double purpose, 
thereby increasing their use in the 
handling system. 


Most frequently where cased can- 
ned goods are stored in bulk, it has 
been found advantageous to usc 
combinations of the equipment de- 
scribed. Commonly used are short 
conveyors from case sealers or cas- 
ers, from which filled cartons are 
loaded on skids for transport to 
stacks by hand operated lift trucks 
or power operated tractors. This 
system is versatile and can be used 
for relatively large volume ware- 
housing without excessive invest- 
ment in equipment. 


Stacking of cased canned goods 
in bulk storage is done either en- 
tirely by hand, or with the aid of 
elevators. When piling is done en- 
tirely by hand, the labor cost in- 
creases with the height of the stack. 
In high stacking, where cases may 
be piled up to thirty high, elevators 
are commonly used. These are port- 
able and are used for piling up or 
taking down cased goods. One type 
is an inclined conveyor belt, rever- 
sible and having variable pitch; 
another type is a vertical stacker 
having continuous platform eleva- 
tors taking cases from a bottom 
gravity feed conveyor to an adjust- 
able height discharge conveyor. 


Concerning the size and type of 
block most advantageous for bulk 
storage of cased cans, there is a 
variety of possibilities and an equal 
variety of conditions to be consid- 
ered in different warehousing oper- 
ations. For reasons of availability 
for inspection or in case of spoilage, 
and for more thorough and rapid air 
circulation, small stacks not exceed- 
ing a thousand cases are desirable. 
When canned goods are stored 
higher than twenty cases there is 
likely to be some loss because of 
broken cases. But in many one-story 
warehouses having high effective 
ceilings, it is becoming common 
practice to store cases in larger and 
higher stacks. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT CONTINENTAL AS A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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EDITORIALS 


soap from the ‘Blank’ Wholesale Grocery Com- 

pany cheaper than I can buy 100 cases direct from 
the manufacturer”. So spoke a prominent and suc- 
cessful independent retail grocer to the writer just a 
few days ago. That, in brief, is the essential function 
of a wholesale grocer and the only justification for his 
existence. Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of 
a great many wholesalers today. Under present buy- 
ing policies, of canned foods at least, many retailers 
could handle orders the size of the average wholesalers 
and thus show a considerable saving by buying 
direct. 

But let’s take a look at some of the wholesale grocery 
man’s troubles before we criticize his operations. Once 
upon a time, just about all of the business passed 
through his hands. A recent study of the City of Mil- 


F WHOLESALER? — “I can buy 10 cases of 


_ waukee showed that in 1938 and ’39 better than 50% 


of the business was placed through wholesalers. Today 
that business is estimated at slightly over 30%. Whole- 


_salers are being pushed on one side by the national 


chains and on the other by local and voluntary chains. 
Despite the loss of customers, his job of supplying 


_ those remaining has become hopelessly complicated and 
_ confounded, thanks to the ingenuity of package de- 


signers. The banks long ago decided that a wholesaler 


- must not be a wholesaler but must limit his inventory 
_ to that of a good sized retailer. That policy has in turn 
_ backed the goods up on the manufacturer, especially in 
_ the case of seasonal canners, and promoted an uncer- 


tain price structure, thus adding further to the risk 


of quantity orders. Fewer customers, smaller orders, 


bring higher costs. Can the independent wholesale 
grocer survive under this pressure ?—Only to the ex- 
tent that he ean continue to deliver those 10 cases of 
soap, o: canned foods, or what not, cheaper than the 
retailer can purchase a moderately greater quantity 
elsewhere, 

Representative Patman apparently feels there’s no 

_ further need of the independent wholesaler. His latest 


4 bill HJ 218 would allow retailers to band together and 
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purchase foodstuffs jointly so that they might compete 
with the chains on an equal basis. In effect, such a 
law would merely legalize a practice that is already 
in vogue and would surely not add comfort to the in- 
dependent wholesaler. 

Mr. Francis H. Whitmarsh, President of Francis H. 
Leggett & Company, recently proposed a centrally 
located manufacturers’ warehouse for grocery staples 
that would, in fact, eventually toll the death knell for 
the independent wholesaler. Speaking before the New 
York Association of Manufacturers Representatives 
on Monday of this week, Mr. Whitmarsh suggested that 
competent trucking companies could make scheduled 
weekly or semi-weekly deliveries from the warehouses 
to all parts of the city and thus place a particular prod- 
uct in the hands of all retailers at near the same cost 
to all. The food executive had the jobbers taking the 
orders and receiving a commission and the manufac- 
turers representatives performing the sales promotion 
and other merchandising work. 


For long years the welfare of the small independent 
canner has been closely associated with that of the in- 
dependent wholesaler. To put it mildly, he has fared 
but poorly at the hands of the large chain store buyer. 
Independent retailers, too, have a common interest 
with the wholesale grocer. The three have until now 
been mutually dependent. So that the jeopardy of the 
one seriously threatens the existence of the others. The 
Francis H. Leggett Company has demonstrated over 
the years, via “Premier”, that a canner can success- 
fully distribute his own brand through the independent 
retailer exclusively. 

The small canners, many of whom are newly bur- 
dened with the problems of the farmer, will not be 
anxious to take on the additional problems of distribu- 
tion. Yet there seems to be little alternative if the 
wholesaler continues the costly practice of buying in 
retail lots. 

This new warehousing proposal could be the answer 
to the continued existence of both the small indepen- 
dent canner and retailer without the wholesaler. 
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INSTRUMENT CONTROL OF THE CANNING PROCESS 


The Canning Industry has now en- 
tered into a period of vigorous compe- 
tition, the like of which it has never 
known before. Frozen foods have achieved 
wide acceptance and, with any recent 
modern refrigerator, can now be stored 
in the home for some time without in- 
convenience. Pre-packaged fresh foods 
have appeared on the market to spare 
the homemaker the bother of cutting, 
trimming and otherwise preparing vege- 
tables for cooking. Long distance re- 
frigerated shipping has all but elimi- 
nated seasonal variations in food sup- 
plies throughout the country. 

These developments mean that the 
buyer’s choice is no longer limited to 
various brands of icanned foods, but 
rather from a number of foods each 
claiming its own particular advantages. 
The situation calls for constructive think- 
ing on the part of canners, and for a 
careful and critical appraisal of their 
methods of operating. 


A hasty review of the history of the 
canning industry from the start of large- 
scale commercial operations in this coun- 
try will show one highly significant fact. 
Quality has never failed to sell. The 
consuming public has always been quick 
to recognize brands that maintain con- 
sistently high standards, and this trend 
can be expected to continue as competi- 
tion increases. 


Canners should be guided by this fact. 
New attractive labels, elaborate store 
displays, advertising campaigns, and spe- 
cial sales are effective means of getting 
the canned product into the consumer’s 
home and onto the consumer’s table. Once 
this has been accomplished, the product 
itself must either hit the epicurean spot 
or prove a gastronomic dud. 


CANNING QUALITY 


One of the first and easiest steps to- 
ward the production of higher quality 
canned foods is the elimination of un- 
desirable variations in processing through 
the effective use of automatic control 
instruments. If for instance, a retort 
operator had but to twist a dial to in- 
sure that each retort would be brought 
up to temperature, held for the proper 
cooking time, and blown down at the end 
of that period, both overcooking and un- 
dercooking would be eliminated. If the 
blanching operation were to be controlled 
so that vegetables always received 
exactly the amount of heat needed to in- 
activate enzymes without overcooking, 
with no manual correction needed to 
compensate for changes in the load 
blanched, it might noticeably affect the 
quality of the product. In short, any time 
variations in the process can be elimi- 
nated, there is a good chance of jmprov- 
ing quality and uniformity. 

Instrument control of canning pro- 
cesses is not a cure-all or a means for 


By JACK MEYER 
Application Engineer, 
Brown Instrument Company 


creating quality that does not exist in 
the raw material, but it is a highly im- 
portant part of a quality control pro- 
gram. Integrated with careful handling, 
proper sanitation, an adequate inspec- 
tion schedule, and a feeling of personal 
interest on the part of plant workers, in- 
strumentation rounds out the picture and 
guarantees results. The lack of any of 
these factors can sabotage quality; but 
the presence of all the others will not 
insure it if the means for accurately con- 
trolling and supervising cooking and 
sterilizing operations are lacking. 


BASIC USES OF INSTRUMENTS 


The simplest application of instru- 
ments—until recently their main use—is 
for checking on manually controlled 
operations. The simple recording ther- 
mometer on a retort allows the operator 
to check on what is happening during 
the time he is not personally observing 
the operation. Any temporary change in 
pressure or temperature can thus be de- 
tected right after it happens, rather than 
showing up later as an undetermined 
cause of product deterioration. The re- 
cording thermometer also gives an easy 
and accurate check on the length of time 
that a product has been cooked or steril- 
ized. 

Recording pressure gauges, hygrom- 
eters, pH meters and a variety of other 
devices of this sort are available for 
producing a graph of almost any vari- 
able encountered in canning. 

In recent years, a new form of tem- 
perature recording instrument has been 
made available and has proven extremely 
valuable in large scale operations. This 
is the recording potentiometer, an ex- 
tremely accurate device for the measure- 
ment of small electrical quantities. When 
used with resistance bulbs or thermo- 
couples to measure temperature, great 
precision is obtained, leading to the adop- 
tion of this equipment in applications 
where temperature control within a frac- 
tion of a degree is needed. 

This instrument is also highly favored 
as a multi-point recorder, using a num- 
bered print wheel to record the tempera- 
ture of as many as sixteen different 
points in a regular sequence on a single 
roll-type chart. One use of the multi- 
point recorder is in retort cooking opera- 
tions as a check on the performance of 
less sensitive thermometer-type instru- 
ments to give a single record of the daily 
operation of a number of retorts. 


CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
It is obviously inefficient to have a man 
closely watch the temperature curve on 


a thermometer chart as a guide to man. 
ual process control, when this instru. 
ment can easily be fitted with contro] 
devices so that the temperature will auto. 
matically be raised to and held at the 
desired level. Many progressive can- 
ners recognize this when installing new 
equipment, and order the necessary con- 
trol devices and valves to give completely 
automatic operation. The usual result 
is that they obtain, at only a slight extra 
cost, closer control of processing tem 
peratures—since the instrument controls 
only one retort and is always on the job 
to correct a temperature change—and in. 
creased production due to the fact that 
labor and equipment are used with maxi- 
mum efficiency. A timer, used in con- 


junction with the instrument, renders | 


the entire process automatic. 


The use of automatic control systems 
is not limited to large packers, since less 
expensive devices are also available to 
improve the efficiency of small scale 
operations. 


NEW PROCESSES 


While helping to improve and simpli- 
fy the traditional basic cooking and ster. 
ilizing operations in the canning indus- 
try, control instruments have also made 
it possible for canners to carry on many 
processes that have not hitherto been 
practical on a production scale, although 
they have previously been proven de- 
sirable in laboratory experiments. 


A long-sought goal of canners—the 
retention of the natural fresh green color 
in canned peas—is claimed through the 
Sta Green process. Accurate control of 


alkalinity, a basic requirement of this y 
process, is easily produced by controlling | 


instruments, although it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain by manual 
adjustment, even with constant careful 
supervision of the process. 


The principal objections to the use of 
lye peeling—resulting through a lack of 
accurate regulation of the temperature 
and concentration of the caustic solu- 
tion used—are overcome when automatic 
instruments take over the job of main- 
taining these variables. 


In setting up processing standards for 
new products, the electronic potentiom 
eter pyrometer, used with a small ther- 
mocouple located inside the can being 
heated, has proven invaluable. 


CONTROLLED STORAGE 


Instruments have also made it possi 
ble for the canner to control the storage 
conditions which will affect the quality 
of his final product. In air conditioned 
storehouses, daily temperature and hu- 
midity charts furnished by recording 
thermometers serve as a constant indica- 
tion that these conditions are being kept 
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at a value that will result in most satis- 
factory storage of the raw material. 

In some cases, where open storage is 
necessary, the electronic potentiometer 
pyrometer can be used to measure the 
internal temperature cf stored material 
and to indicate when execessive heat due 
to respiration is destroying the desir- 
able characteristics of vegetables. Ther- 
mocouples buried in stacks of newly can- 
ned goods can be used to show excessive 
temperatures, and thus help prevent 
“stack burn’, 

Where a canner is also carrying out 
freezing or cold storage operations, the 
value of having an accurate temperature 
record of each cold storage room has long 
been proven. In cases where owners of 
material stored in frozen-food plants have 
claimed that their products were dam- 
aged due to improper refrigeration, the 
courts have secmed to accept the absence 
of temperature records as proof of care- 
lessness, and to make awards accord- 
ingly. To proteet himself, as well as to 
reassure his customers, the canner who 
rents out cold storage space is well ad- 
vised to invest in recorders. 


AN ADEQUATE INSTRUMENT 
PROGRAM 


In order to do the most good, your 
instrument purchases should be care- 
fully considered after a consultation with 
representatives of the companies offer- 
ing equipment that meets your needs. 
If you request competitive bids, you 
should compare specifications as well as 
prices to make sure you are getting the 
greatest value for your investment. 

Proper installation and calibration of 
your control equipment will be as im- 
portant as its initial selection. Make 
sure that the seller’s interest does not 
end with Ce-ivery. 

Make some provision for the periodic 
servicing cf your instruments by a quali- 
fied service engineer. This service is 


available at reasonable cost, and will 
more than pay for itself by insuring sat- 
isfactory performance. If not checked 
for a long period of time, thermometers 
may become badly “off calibration”, 


registering and controlling several de- 
grees above or below the proper tem- 


The ElectroniK Strip-Chart Multi-Point 
Recorder gives an accurate record of a 
number of different temperatures on a 
single chart. 


perature. Some plants double check tem- 
peratures by means of mercury-in-glass 
thermometers or multi-point recorders to 
guard against loss of product from this 
cause. 


Designate some responsible individual 
to perform the necessary daily opera- 
tions, such as changing charts, inking 
pens, etc., and discourage tampering by 
others. 

Try to show your plant personnel how 
control instruments are making their 
jobs easier, or helping to do them better. 
Warn them against ill-advised and un- 
necessary adjustments of by-pass valves, 
which may unbalance control action. 
Without the help of your employees not 
only your instrumentation program, but 


Electro, 
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‘KX potentiometers, bring speed and accuracy of tem- 
beratur. measurement in the cooking process. 
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PRODUCTION 


your entire quality control program will 
fail to produce results. With their co- 
operation and using modern techniques, 
you can insure that your product will 
successfully meet the ultimate test to 
which any canned food is put—the criti- 
cal palate of the discerning consumer. 


SANITARIANS PLAN PROGRAM 


The Association of Food Industry 
Sanitarians has released to its member- 
ship the first of a periodical series of 
Information Letters which deals with the 
“Organization of a Sanitation Program” 
on an industry-wide level. 


One of the most important objectives 
of this Association is to promote a high 
degree of skill and efficiency among its 
members through a mutual exchange of 
knowledge and experience. This is being 
accomplished through the organization’s 
meetings, Information Letters, ,and the 
forthcoming Food Industry Sanitation 
Manual. 


The Association is growing through 
the interest of new membership and is 
rapidly becoming a useful organization 
to the food industries. Headquarters of 
the Association are at 461 Market Street, 
Room 620, San Francisco 5, California. 


Officers of the Association are: Presi- 
dent—Keith Fenner, Birds Eye Snider 
Div., General Foods Corporation; Vice 
President—Vincent W. Barnes, Barron 
Gray Packing Co. and Executive Secre- 
tary—E. S. Doyle, National Canners As- 
sociation. 


The Board of Directors includes: 
Stephen Anderson, Libby, McNeill & Lib- 
by; Lloyd Fox, The Exchange Orange 
Products Co.; Glenn Dickson, California 
Packing Corporation; James Robinson, 
Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc. and W. D. 
Lewis, National Canners Association. 


Thermometer-Controllers with External Timers give completcly 
automatic control of cooking and cooling. 
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EXCHANGE REELECTS OFFICERS 


All officers of the Baltimore Canned 
Foods Exchange were reelected at a 
meeting held on April 29. They are 
Robert W. Mairs, The H. J. McGrath 
Company, President; William E. Lamble, 
Jr., Southern Packing Company, Vice- 
President; E. Elmer Langrall and Er- 
nest H. Langrall of J. Langrall & 
Brother, Treasurer and Secretary re- 
spectively. 


NEW YORK DATES 


The 64th Annual Convention of the 
Association of New York State Canners, 
Inc., will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, New York, on Thursday and 
Friday, December 8 and 9. 


DAN CONWAY BACK AT 
HIS DESK 


Dan D. Conway, President of Minot 
Food Packers of Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
who was on the sick list for most of the 
winter, is now back at his desk with his 
usual happy smile and glad “hello”. 


CANNED PEA ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


Meeting in Chicago on May 5 the 
Board of Directors of the Canned Pea 
Association elected the following officers: 
Robert D. Baker, Baker Canning Com- 
pany, Theresa, Wisconsin, President; C. 
Edward Cootes, The B. F. Shriver Com- 
pany, Westminster, Maryland, Vice- 
President; Alex Meyer, Fredonia Can- 
ned Foods, Inc., Fredonia, Wisconsin, 
Treasurer; and Byrne Marcellus Com- 
pany, Chicago, Secretary-Managers. 

Directors of the Association are as 
follows: 


MANE AND NEW YORK—Gleun E. Finch, 
Edgett- Burnham Company, Newark, 
New York; Lawrence C. Meulendyke, 
W. N. Clark Company, Rochester, New 
York; John C. Baxter, H. C. Baxter & 
Brother, Brunswick, Maine. 


MID-ATLANTIC—C,. Edward Cootes, The 
B. F. Shriver Company, Westminster, 
Maryland; James R. Shilling, Shilling 
Brothers, Finksburg, Maryland; G. B. 
Silver, Charles B. Silver & Sons, Havre 
de Grace, Maryland. 


MID-WEST — Robert D. Baker, Baker 
Canning Company, Theresa, Wisconsin; 
G. B. Hipke, A. T. Hipke & Sons, New 
Holstein, Wisconsin; John Kraemer, 
Mammoth Spring Canning Company, 
Sussex, Wisconsin; Alex Meyer, Fre- 
donia Canned Foods, Inc., Fredonia, Wis- 
consin; J. B. Weix, Oconomowoc Can- 
ning Company, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin; 
Harold J. McCarty, Brownsville Canning 
Company, Brownsville, Wisconsin; Ed- 
ward R. Dunlap, Plymouth Canning 
Company, Plymouth, Indiana, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


BILL MEINTZER JOINS THOMAS 


William C. (Bill) Meintrer cf Easicn, 
Maryland, has joined the staff of Thomas 
& Company of Frederick, Maryland, as 
Sales Manager. Bill is well qualified 
for this position, having had 14 ycars 


BILL MEINTZER 


with a large canning company on the 
“Shore” first as bookkeeper and later as 
manager, eight additional years on the 
sales force of National Can Corporation, 
and for the past two years active in the 
food brokerage business with Bay Coun- 
try Foods of Easton. 


DR. PHILLIPS SUFFERS HEAVY 
FIRE LOSS 


A fire of undetermined origin on 
April 30 destroyed the main packing 
plant of the Dr. P. Phillips Canning 
Company at Orlando, Florida with dam- 
age estimated at from $250,000 to $300,- 
000. On the following day the company’s 
nearby fertilizer plant was struck by 
lightning with an additional $100,000 
damage done. The fertilizer factory will 
be immediately rebuilt, while work on 
the packing plant will be delayed for the 
present. 


HUNT PRESIDENT ON TRIP EAST 

Frederick R. Weisman, President of 
Hunt Foods, Inc., visited Chicago last 
week to outline the company’s distribu- 
tion methods and pricing policy to dis- 
tributors, wholesalers and grocery heads 
in attendance at the 4th Annual Super- 
market Institute Convention. While East 
Mr. Weisman also plans to tour the New 
York and Atlantic Seaboard areas. Ac- 
companying him is Frank Oxarart, Di- 
rector of advertising and merchandising 
for the firm, 


HUBBARD ON ROSSOTTI BOARD 


George S. Hubbard, a resident of Chi- 
cago and connected with the advertising 
and promotion sales industry for the 
past 20 years, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Rossotti Litho- 
graphing Company. Mr. Hubbard has 
been with the Rossotti organization since 
1947 and will retain his present office as 
Central Division Sales Manager, but will 
assume the additional duties of consul- 
tant to Rossotti subsidiary companies in 
San Francisco and Tampa, Florida. 

Other personnel changes announced 
for the company are the election of 
Lucas D. Bella, Vice-President to the 
Board of Directors; Philip Papin, for- 
merly of Teaneck, New Jersey, appointed 
resident manager of the San Francisco 


plant; M. W. Zemp to Manager of the ' 


Tampa plant; Paul J. Shilling of Palis- 
ades Park, New Jersey, advanced to 
Eastern Division Sales Manager; John 
Tobia of Closter, New Jersey and Thom- 
as F. Sanicola of Ozone Park, New York, 
appointed field sales managers. 


TO OPERATE RIVERBANK 
PLANTS 


The Turlock Cooperative Growers As- 
sociation, Modesto, California, has com- 
pleted arrangements with the creditors 
of the Riverbank Canning Company, 
which is in receivership, to operate the 
firm’s canning facilities during the year 
1949 with an option to continue operation 
through 1950. The Turlock Cooperative 
now packs spinach, apricots, 
pears, fruit cocktail, tomatoes and toma- 
to products. With the acquisition of the 
Riverbank plant, asparagus, Italian style 
tomatoes and several other vegetable 
items will be added to the line. 


CROWN CORK PROMOTIONS 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, the following promotions were 
announced by John J. Nagle, Chairman 
of the Board and President: Charles H. 
Griesacker elected a Vice-President and 
reelected Assistant Secretary; Walter 
L. MeManus was elected a Vice-!’resi- 
dent and reelected Secretary; Cover B. 
Newman was elected Treasurer and re- 
elected Assistant Secretary; Lowell H. 
Smith was elected Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent and reelected Assistant Secretary; 
Elmer F. Fousek was elected an Assis- 
tant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 


TEXAS FIRM INCORPORATES 


W. D. Hare, P. T. Bee and Holman 
Jenkins have incorporated the Hereford 
Canning Company at Hereford, Texas 
with an authorized capital stock of 
$1,000. 
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DISTRIBUTORS NEWS 


BROKERS HISTORY COMMITTEE 


Joseph H. Kline of the Housum-Kline 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, fifth presi- 
dent of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation serving in 1912, has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Association’s 
History Committee, which will supervise 
the collection of historical data about the 
Association and the food brokerage busi- 
ness. Serving with him will be Oscar G. 
Reichardt of the Reichardt Brokerage 
Company of St. Louis, one of the original 
founders of the Association. All NFBA 
members will be requested to submit in- 
formation and material to the Associa- 
tion’s office for this special historical 
project. 


WILLIS JOHNSON DEAD 

Willis W. Johnson, Sr., President of 
the Little Rock, Arkansas brokerage firm 
bearing his name, and 18th president of 
the National Food Brokers Association, 
died at Little Rock on May 5. Mr. John- 
son was a Ruby Member of the Old 
Guard Society, recorded as having en- 
tered the business in 1905. 


CHAIN’S SALES RISE 


Jewel Tea Co., Chicago reports for the 
four weeks ended April 23 sales of $12,- 
824,800, an increase of 13.7% over the 
corresponding weeks in 1948. 

Company’s sales for the first 16 weeks 
of 1949 were $50,428,656, up 12.2% over 
the comparable period last year. 


HINES QUITS MORROW 


Morrow Brothers, New York food 
brokers, announce that Thomas F. Hines 
has resigned as an officer and director of 
the organization. 


ROY L. PRATT HONORED 


Roy L. Pratt, president of the Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation, has been 
electe| a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 


NAMED TO AD POST 
Ww. F. Wolf, formerly secretary of 
the N..tional Food Brokers’ Association, 
has beon appointed manager of the mer- 
chand sing division in the New York of- 
fice © Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff, ad- 
Vertis ng agency. 


HARRELL NAMES BROKER 


Harrell Brothers Canning Co., Inc., of 
Eastmon, Ga., has appointed the Terli 


Sales Co,, Ine., its brokers for the New 
York »arket for canned pimientos. Com- 
pany will start season’s run in late July. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 
HAWAIIAN PINE DIVIDEND 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., Honolulu, T.H., has declared a di- 
vidend of $1.00 a share, this being an 
increase over the last dividend. 


NEW FIRM 


Base Hits, capitalized at $250,000 for 
the packing and preserving of fruits and 
vegetables, has been incorporated at 
Hayward, California by Jack Lusinchi, 
Thomas H. Symonds and George K. 
Dunn. 


BOOTH LOSS 


The F. E. Booth Company, Inc., San 
Francisco, California, reports a net loss 
of $318,871 for the fiscal year ended 
February 28. This compares with a loss 
of $102,478 for the preceding fiscal year. 
Sales were down to $2,434,753 from 
$3,034,580 the year before. President 
Harry H. Fair said that the complete 
failure of the sardine fishery and loss of 
the vitamin oil business contributed 
largely to the unfavorable showing. 
Many new products are to be canned this 
year. 


WHOLESALERS SELL OUT 


The Juillard-Crockcroft, wholesale gro- 
cers, have sold their business at San 
Luis Obispo, California, to Mike Halpin, 
former manager, Leonard Blaser, George 
Rand, Charles Prophet and Ed Pierce. 


Another “New for the Ritter White 
Label “Cooked Dry Butter Beans” being 
introduced in celebration of the firm’s 
Ninety-fifth Anniversary. 


NEWS — PERSONALS 


SALES PROMOTION: 


PICTSWEET PREMIUM 
PROMOTION 


A unique and clever new premium pro- 
motion that will step up sales over a long 
period of time, without requiring spe- 
cial handling by the grocer, is being 
launched by PictSweet Foods, Inc., Mt. 
Vernon, Wash., J. L. Brotherton, Adver- 
tising Manager, has announced. 

Due to the gift nature of the items be- 
ing offered, PictSweet has given their 
premiums the appealing name of Gift 
Shop Values. They will be presented 
to the consumer via “Magic Bands”— 
handsomely lithographed strip labels 
which display the premiums in full color 
and describe them attractively to the 
housewife. 

Seven different bands have been de- 
signed, each featuring one of the seven 
premiums offered. An eighth band in- 
forms the customer about all of the Gift 
Shop Values available, and urges her to 
look for information about them on other 
cans of PictSweet Peas and Corn. Three 
complete assortments of bands will be 
included in every case shipped to the 
grocer. 

On the back of the band, the customer 
will find a coupon permitting her to send 
for her premiums directly, thus relieving 
the grocer of any necessity to handle 
coupons or assist the promotion in any 
other time-consuming way. Two labels 
from PictSweet Peas or Corn are re- 
quired with the coupon, and the premi- 
ums are self-liquidating at 25c to 50c. 


“There is no question but that these 
PictSweet Gift Shop Values will create 
a great deal of interest among house- 
wives”, Brotherton believes, “because 
each was exhaustively tested and proved 
through surveys before they were se- 
lected for this promotion.” In addition, 
the premiums are carefully balanced to 
appeal to every member of the family. 

The seven Gift Shop Values selected 
include: Firestone Velon party apron, 
Empire nylon-bristle Lustron brush, 
Scenex candid camera, 6 in-1 hammer 
and screwdriver set, silver-plated Taun- 
ton cake server, Simmons fruit and vege- 
table slicing knife and Coronet salt and 
pepper shakers. 

The self-perpetuating nature of this 
promotion will step up sales consistently 
over a much longer period than is usual 
with most premium promotions, it is be- 
lieved. 

To increase the effectiveness of in-store 
promotion, PictSweet is making colorful 
store banners and shelf markers as well 
as tie-in mats, available to the grocers. 


BUILDS WAREHOUSE 


A & P has started construction of a 
new modern $1,700,000 grocery ware- 
house in Louisville, Ky, 
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NEWS — PERSONALS 


RAPS FEPC MOVE 


Charging that pending fair employ- 
ment practice legislation represents “the 
utmost extreme of federal legislation to 
regiment, harass or otherwise interfere 
with the operations of private business”, 
the United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association today urged industry mem- 
bers to protest this legislation to their 
Senators and Congressmen. 


With respect to private employment, 
Harold O. Smith, Jr., executive vice- 
president of the association, said, pro- 
posed FEPC legislation “would establish 
in the United States a police state,—a 
government instrumentality rightly de- 
nounced as evidenced in Soviet and 
Soviet-Satellite Russia, but warmly em- 
braced in this country by FEPC pro- 
ponents for application to employment 
practices.” 

If there is to be any FEPC legislation 
at all, he added, it should be left to the 
individual states. 

In calling upon wholesale food distrib- 
utors to actively oppose the legislation, 
hearings on which were scheduled to 
start before a sub-committee of the 
House Labor Committee on May 10, Mr. 
Smith held that the attempted adminis- 
tration of an FEPC Act “would in an 
overnight sweep stamp out the cherished 
common law freedom of contract and the 
constitutional right of free exercise of 
religion.” In addition, he said it would 
“encourage fifth columnists and com- 
munists and touch off widespread race 
and anti-race demonstrations.” 

Administration of any FEPC statute, 
he concluded, would “make temporary 
criminal suspects of honest employers 
and needlessly plague and harass them.” 


STATISTICS: 
JUNE PLENTIFULS 


The “advance” list of June plentifuls, 
issued monthly by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, for the United States 
generally, is as follows: 

VEGETABLES—Lettuce, Irish pota- 
toes, Cabbage (East and Midwest). 

CANNED FOODS — Apricots, Mixed 
fruits, Corn, Peas (lower grades). 

DAIRY, POULTRY FOODS — Eggs, 
Broilers, Fryers, Dairy Products. 


OTHER FOODS — Fish (fresh and 
frozen), Dried beans, Dried peas, Oat- 
meal, Corn products, Honey, Peanut but- 
ter. 

The list includes commonly used foods 
that are most widely available through- 
out the nation. Since these foods are in 
heavy supply, they usually represent 
good buys for consumers and suggest 
features for promotion. This monthly 
round-up of foods in good supply is 
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issued through the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration and its field of- 
fices. Press, radio, and other food ad- 
visory services stress these foods during 
the month. Since the market situation 
varies from area to area, localized pro- 
motion should take into consideration 
local supply and marketing conditions. 


FROZEN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
PACKS SHOW INCREASES 
IN 1948 


Increases in packs of both frozen 
fruits and frozen vegetables during 1948 
have been reported by the National As- 
sociation of Frozen Food Packers. The 
frozen fruit pack increased to 377,660,- 
000 pounds in 1948, up about 9% from 
the pack in the preceding year. The 
frozen vegetable pack showed a greater 
increase, totalling more than 446 million 
pounds; this pack was 29% greater than 
in 1947. Both the fruit and vegetable 
totals, however, were below the record 
highs reached in 1946. 


Totals for individual items showed 
both increases and decreases from 1947. 
In the case of fruits, the increase in the 
total pack in 1948 was due almost en- 
tirely to the tremendous increase in the 
pack of Frozen Strawberries and a sharp 
increase in the pack of Frozen R.S.P. 
Cherries. Most other frozen fruit and 
berry packs were down from 1947, and in 
some instances, the reductions were 
severe. 

With regard to vegetables, the packs 
of green peas and cut corn were down 
appreciably in 1948, but these reductions 
were more than offset by increases in 
packs of other items. The expanded 
production of asparagus, green and wax 
beans, winter vegetables, and spinach 


PRODUCTION OF FROZEN FRUITS, 


1946 - 1948 
(In thousands of pounds) 

Product 1946 1947 1948 
Apples & 78,220 28,573 27,552 
43,571 6,007 2,477 
Blackberries 19,750 14,510 9,745 
Black Raspberries 7,116 4,519 
Blueberries. 10,240 5,407 7,661 
Boysenberries _ ...... 10,905 12,495 8,832 
Cherries, R.S.P. ...... . 88,061 67,002 87,798 
Cherries, Sweet .. 7,831 357 664 
CPP 4,219 4,089 3,880 
Gooseberries .......... «. 1,480 93 44 
Grapes & Pulp .... . 12,445 20,975 5,511 
Loganberries ........ 98,017 2,299 4,174 
65,140 27,034 13,598 
Prunes 14,106 2,843 2,125 
Red Raspberries ................ 23,905 25,401 23,198 
Strawberries _ ........ 78,059 109,036 160,077 
1,766 1,161 663 
Other Fruits & Berries.... 82,093 6,946 11,4641 

377,600 


! Other fruits & berries include bananas, canta- 
loupe, citrus peel, elderberries, grapefruit 
tions and juice, lemon juice, mixed fruit, orange 
juice (single strength only), pears, plums, and 
watermelon, 


PRODUCTION OF FROZEN 
VEGETABLES, 1946 - 1948 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Product 1946 1947 1948 
Beans, Green & Wax........ 40,975 30,911 19,583 
Beans, Lima 50,083 67,578 75,4038 
25,789 9,117) 29,126 
Brussels Sprouts .......... 13,521 4,557! 10,526 
9,069 2,905 15,393 
42,427 26,559 20,920 
2,296 6,064 10,324 
Peas, Green ..... «140,603 131,786 118,977 
Peas & Carrots ... ww. =7,186 5,302 6,510 
Pumpkin & Squash .......... 10,009 5,190 5,577 
10,566 1,588 2,629 
38,185 23,279 11,571 
3,410 3,763 6,879 
Mise. Vegetables 14,329 10,953 20,656 

450,000 345,592! 446,358 

! Revised. 


2 Includes Mixed Vegetables, French Fried Pota- 


toes, Peppers, Okra, Collard Greens, Turnip 
was particularly significant. Greens, Other Greens, and Blackeye Peas. 
1948 CANNED SPINACH PACK 
(Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics) 

Mise. Tin 
24/2 48/82 48/1P 24/21% 6/10 & Glass TOTAL 
44,790 5,442 25,409 28,457 18,316 122,414 
Md. & Delaware eis ere 56,891 40,461 83,271 299,105 
Ozark Territory 704,114 76,894 120,653 ~ 1,119,054 
Texas 26,416 90,656 846,888 
California CB9,557 —crvcserscene 47,468 392,464 295,028 49,058 1,453,575 
Other States 157,903 85,776 76,697 506,502 
2,354,988 (a) 156,220 843,976 765,152 227,342 4,347 28 


(a) Included in miscellaneous. 


eases in 1947. 
greens and 212,513 other greens. 


The 1948 spinach pack, on the basis of equivalent 24/2’s, totaled 4,989,290 
cases compared to a pack of 3,908,951 cases in 1947. 

In addition to the above spinach pack 1,532,490 actual cases of turnip greens, 
mustard greens and other greens were packed, as compared with 809,747 actual 
Of this pack 868,225 were turnip greens; 451,752 mustard 


The above report is a summary of reports from all canners known to have 
packed spinach or leafy greens in 1948. 
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EVERY MORNING POLICY 
PROTECTS YOUR PRODUCT 
Hulling Equipment for the threshing 


: of green Peas and Lima Beans is our soe the W ay 


food morning, noon and night. It alone 


has nourished our business and made it _ Somewhere along the line, your product may 
cause trouble. You can’t always prevent it. But 
you can protect yourself. 


grow. 
) 

: The new, low-cost Manufacturers & Merchants 
yp Because of our complete dependence Product Liability Insurance protects not only 


| and concentration on thi e of eavip- you, but your distributors, wholesalers and re- 
nied — tailers as well. You get: 


ment, we have learned a tremendous 


@ Protection against legal liability for 


amount about it. damages. 


@ Protection of your product’s good 
Each year more Canners and Freez- will, by fighting false and fraudulent 


claims. 
ers use larger quantities of our econom- 
ical hulling equipment. @ Prevention of loss of retail outlets 
by swift, expert attention to all com- 
plaints. 


eens a AND the satisfaction of working with a com- 
eR A N K pany which specializes in the food industry and 


handles your problems with a skill born of long 
H A M A C H E K For full details write to: 


experience. 
A Cc | N E Cc M PA iM MANUFACTURERS & MERCHANTS 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN INDEMNITY COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1880* INCORPORATED 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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CROP REPORTS 


BEANS 


OKEECHOBEE, FLA., May 5— Green 
Beans: Expecting an average and nor- 
mal yield; acreage about the same. 


HAMPSTEAD, MD., May 2—Green Beans: 
Acreage same; not planted as yet. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., May 2—Lima Beans: 
Will start planting about May 20. 


CORN 


HOPE, IND., May 9—Sweet Corn: Just 
beginning to plant here. Soil in good 
condition but dry. Acreage below aver- 
age. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 10—Corn: 
Planting is well underway in the south 
portion of the State and gradually work- 
ing north. By the end of this week most 
canners will have started. 


MARENGO, IOWA, May 6—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage reduced 25 per cent from 1948; 
first plantings made May 4. Tempera- 
tures about normal the week of May 1. 


HAMPSTEAD, MD., May 2—Corn: 90% 
of last year; started planting May 2. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 7—Corn: 
Acreage reduced approximately 25%; 
planting will start next week, weather 
permitting. We are surprised with re- 
cent reports that the total national acre- 
age will be about the same as last year. 


SPIRO, OKLA., May 9— Sweet Corn: 
Good acreage; looks now as if yield will 
be good. Over supply of spring rain has 
slowed corn somewhat but probably not 
enough to affect yield which is expected. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., May 2—Sweet Corn: 
Will start planting about May 20. 


PEAS 


WASHINGTON, D. c., May 10—Planting 
operations were well advanced by May 1 
in most of the States growing peas for 
processing, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. In some local- 
ities growers took advantage of a period 
of mild weather around April 1 to get 
their first plantings in the ground. The 
maintenance of planting schedules around 
mid-April was difficult in certain areas 
because of rains and cold temperatures. 
Subsoil moisture seems to be adequate 
except in some scattered localities. In 
the following, BAE reports are so iden- 
tified: 


CALIFORNIA, May 10—(BAE)—Peas: 
Crop developing normally in most pro- 
ducing areas and some acreage will be 
ready for cutting by mid-May. 
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AGRICULTURE 


COLORADO & UTAH—May 10—(BAE)— 
Peas: Most of the acreage was seeded by 
May 1. Soil and growing conditions are 
favorable and the earliest plantings are 
developing nicely. 


BRIGHTON, COLO., May 9—Peas: Fin- 
ished planting May 5. Acreage approxi- 
mately the same as 1948. Stands on 
those which are up are excellent. Mois- 
ture conditions are good; growing condi- 
tions have been ideal. 


DELAWARE, EASTERN SHORE OF MARY- 
LAND & VIRGINIA, May 10 — (BAE) — 
Peas: Planting in this area was com- 
pleted during April. Earliest sowings 
are now blooming. General condition of 
the crop is excellent. 


ILLINOIS & WISCONSIN, May 10—(BAE) 
—Peas: Moisture and weather conditions 
are about normal in Illinois and plant- 
ing is expected to be completed by May 
15. First plantings are an inch high 
with good stands by May 1. Planting 
operations in Wisconsin were progress- 
ing quite generally by April 20. Some 
delay has been experienced because of 
local rains and cool weather, while in 
other sections rains would improve sub- 
soil conditions. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 10— Peas: 
Making satisfactory progress except in 
a few spots due to lack of moisture. 


IOWA & MINNESOTA, May 10—(BAE) 
—about one-third of acreage was seeded 
by May 1. Rains would improve condi- 
tions in certain localities, although seed 
germination was good in the first fields 
to be planted. 


HAMPSTEAD, MD., May 2—Sweet Peas: 
same as previous years. At present they 
look good. 


RED LODGE, MONT., May 7—Peas: Have 
about 20 percent more acreage than 
1948; about the same as average. Con- 
ditions at our Stevensville plant are good 
with season about 10 days advanced. 
Moisture is good and stands are average. 
Red Lodge is dry with about 50 per cent 
planted. Holding up further seeding un- 
til we get more rain. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 7—Peas: 
Planting started 10 days late but crop 
looks good at this early date. 


BRIDGETON, N. J.. May 6—Peas: Cold, 
wet spring has been very favorable to 
crop and indication is that there will be 
a good yield. Harvest expected to start 
May 20 to 25. 


NEW YORK, May 10—(BAE)—During 
an early April period of mild weather 
many growers got their pea planting 
started. A cool, rainy period during the 
middle of the month slowed down opera- 
tions, but by April 30 probably from one- 
half to two-thirds of the contemplated 
crop had been sown. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 9—Peas: Can- 
ners and freezers report that practically 
all of their acreage is now planted. So 
far as we are able to determine, almost 
every pea processor was able to contract 
desired acreage and it is reasonable to 
assume that almost 100 per cent of this 
contracted acreage will go into the 
ground this year in view of the ideal 
planting conditions for the past week. 


OHIO, INDIANA & MICHIGAN, May 10— 
(BAE)—Most of the acreage in Ohio 
and Indiana was expected to be planted 
by May 1. Conditions generally have 
been quite favorable in these states. 
Some stands 4 inches high were reported. 
Operations in Michigan have been de- 
layed somewhat by rains, so that plant- 
ing will continue well into May. 


SPIRO, OKLA., May 9—Blackeye Peas: 
Season looks good; acreage will be large, 
except some growers, who prefer Crow- 
der Peas to Blackeyes. Seed cheaper, 
which acts as incentive to some farmers 
to plant more peas than in the past. 


OREGON & WASHINGTON, May 10— 
(BAE)—Seeding of peas was nearing 
completion by May 1 in most of. this 
area. Rain is needed, especially in the 
Umatilla section, where April rainfall 
has been deficient. Operations in Wash- 
ington are progressing under satisfac- 
tory climatic conditions. 


PENNSYLVANIA & WESTERN MARYLAND, 
May 10— (BAE) — Sowing operations 
were nearing completion by May 1. 
Germination on first plantings was nor- 
mal with weather and soil conditions sat- 
isfactory. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., May 2— Peas: All 
planted. Good stand; good growing 
weather. 


OTHER ITEMS 


BRIGHTON, COLO., May 9—Tomatoes: 
Start setting May 10. Acreage approxi- 
mately 10 per cent below 1948. 


OKEECHOBEE, FLA., May 5—Tomatoes: 
Expecting an average and normal yield; 
acreage about the same. 


HAMPSTEAD, MD., May 2—Tomatoes: 
about one-half acreage. 


BRIDGETON, N. J.. May 6—Asparagus: 
Coming in heavy. Lapse in plantings 
during war makes great difference in 
quality between pre-war and post-war 
plantings (due to age of beds) most ap- 
parent. Season about average as far as 
date is concerned. Expect to continue 
normal harvest and _ processing until 
July 2. 


SPIRO, OKLA., May 9—Spinach: Very 
extensive acreage this year; yield was 


(Continued on page 18) 
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You Get a Better, 
Faster Separation 


in the Spiral of the 
Chisholm-Ryder 


GRADER 


The exclusive patented spiral in the CRCO Quality grader insures a better, faster separation 
of peas and lima beans according to their specific gravity—thus recovering more of the tender 
or fancy product from field runs than possible with any other type of grader. Due to the de- 
sign of the spiral the brine stream first washes the product from free of air to insure accurate 
grading. ‘Then any desired separation can be secured by varying the density of the brine—the 
CRCO Gravometer automatically holding to the set density day in and day out. 


Available with patented aluminum spiral, all-aluminum tank, new air-operated gravometer and 
brine-mixing tank, as one built-in unit. 


Consult your nearest CRCO representative or write OLM-R VA DER 


for complete details and prices. wthi 
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AN AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


56 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 54 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to help control 
flat sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen the 
useful life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


FOR CANNED | ; 
Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Trade Watching Weather And Planting 
Progress—Late Blight in the South—More 
About Buying Policy—The Market. 


BLIGHT — The trade is keeping a 
weather eye on Mother Nature, the prog- 
ress of planting operations and the ten- 
dency of the canning industry to curtail 
acreage in view of the continued lack of 
forward buying on the part of the dis- 
tributing trade. On another page in this 
issue we are giving you a carefully pre- 
pared summary of weather and crop con- 
ditions gathered from reliable sources. 
One rather important report that was 
squeezed off that page was a report con- 
cerning late blight on tomatoes in the 
South. Despite the fact that the situa- 
tion is regarded as serious in Florida, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, canners will 
be pleased to learn that Georgia remains 
relatively free of the dread fungus. It’s 
hardly necessary to remind the canning 
industry that a complete spraying pro- 
gram is in order, regardless of how prev- 
alent blight might seem to be. They know 
now that it can strike almost over night 
and bring complete destruction of a crop. 
Open market acreage in Maryland is re- 
ported as considerably reduced because 
of past years’ sad experiences. Acreage 
in other important tomato growing areas 
is also being cut for this and inventory 
reasons. 


BUYING POLICY—Distributors are 
beginning to wonder if it pays to be 
tough (see Editorial). They are pretty 
well convinced now that nobody wins on 
a falling market. A sudden, sharp price 
drop catches even holders of present day 
normal supplies. Some so and so com- 
petitor is bound to be in better position 
on at least some items and the merry 
war goes on with resultant lack of con- 
fidence all down the line, even to the 
consumer. Then there is the other side 
of the picture when they suddenly find 
the sold out shingle on wanted items such 
as exists on most fancies and No. 10 
sizes and items like spinach, beans, ap- 
ples and sauce, salmon, cherries and 
many others. No merchandise—no sale 
—no profit. Thirdly, when they consider 
at what price they could have owned 
citrus just a few weeks ago, a certain 
sickening feeling overcomes them. Today, 
despite successful efforts of canners to 
reduce raw products costs, they can own 
a good many items below new pack re- 
placement costs, especially since canners 
are demonstrating a determination to 
keep packs within bounds. There could 
be a slight change in inventory policy. 


THE MARKET—There is little change 
to report pricewise. California fruits 
are reported as moving well as prices 
have somewhat stabilized at the lower 
levels. Eastern and Mid-Western aspara- 
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gus is receiving considerable attention, 
although interest in the larger California 
packs remain high. The spinach deal in 
Maryland continues most disappointing. 
Citrus juices continued their climb to 
Pikes Peak as the packing season nears 
an end. Tomato juice continues to firm 
noticeably in sympathy with citrus. 
Chums salmon continues weak and shows 
a tendency to affect reds and pinks, even 
though scarce. Tuna continues uncer- 
tain with a wide variance in price be- 
tween the Northwest and California. 
There is every evidence that the price to 
fishermen will be cut sharply this year. 
Opening prices on Maine quarter oil key- 
less sardines at $8.50, 50c to $1.00 under 
last year, made their appearance during 
the week. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Little Change Pricewise Except For Citrus— 
Trade Studies Reports Of Pack Curtailment 
—Tomato Transplanting Underway—Fancy 
Sieve Peas Scarce—Eastern And Midwestern 
Asparagus Draws Attention—Beans Firm— 
Citrus Advance Continues — Fruits Stiffen 
Under Heavy Buying—Maine Sardines Open 
Under Last Year—Tuna Under Pressure— 
Salmon Eases Somewhat—Shrimp 
Packing Limited. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, May 138, 1949 


THE SITUATION—Paced by rising 
raw fruit costs, canned citrus prices con- 
tinued their upsurge this week. But with 
this exception, the canned food market 
showed little change pricewise. Replace- 
ment buying on the general line, how- 
ever, is showing just a slight gain, and 
there has also been some loosening on 
purchasing curbs in the case of canned 
fruits, where buyers have taken advan- 
tage of low-priced offerings, mainly from 
California canners, in the belief that 
these selling prices are well below prob- 
able packing costs this season. 


THE OUTLOOK—Chains and whole- 
salers are carefully studying reports on 
planned pack curtailment this season, 
but the belief persists here that sufficient 
vegetables, fruits, and fish will go into 
the cans to take care of normal trade de- 
mand. Hence buyers in general are still 
prone to remain on the sidelines, insofar 
as forward bookings are concerned. 
They are, however, giving more thought 
to the question of unwarrantedly high 
operating costs resulting from frequent 
small-lot purchases, with their accom- 
panying higher handling costs, and this 
may lead to some increase in the size of 
average orders as the year progresses. 


TOMATOES — With frost danger be- 
lieved past in the South, growers are re. 
ported setting out tomato plants in good 
volume, although acreage is expected to 
be somewhat below that of last year, 
With canners looking for lower-priced 
raw stock this season, the trade is await- 
ing with interest some indication of the 
price level on southern pack this season, 
It goes without saying that in view of 


high freight rates on canned tomatoes | 


from California and the Midwest, east- 
ern packs will get a heavier play from 
buyers here this season. Currently, 
southern canners are quoting prompt 
shipment tomatoes from last  season’s 
pack at unchanged levels. 


PEAS—Buyers are taking in stocks 
to meet immediate needs, but there is 
little inclination evident to take hold of 
the market in a large way. Standard un- 
graded still range anywhere from 95 
cents to $1.00, f.o.b. cannery, and appear 
in fairly liberal supply. Offerings of 
fancy sieves, however, continue to tighten 


up and the market is quite steady. Re- | 


ports from major canning areas _indi- 
cate that canners are going ahead with 
their plans for substantial contraction in 
acreage this year, which should help get 
the market back on a more even keel. 


ASPARAGUS—Eastern and midwest- 
ern packs are coming in for more atten- 
tion, but traders are also keeping close 
touch on the situation in California. A 
midwestern packer during the week was 
offering new pack for prompt shipment 
on the basis of $1.65 for fancy all-green 
cut spears in No. 1 tins, with 300s quoted 
at $2.10 and 10s at $13.50, all f.o.b. can. 
nery. 


BEANS—Southern canners are still 
operating only in a limited way on 
spring pack, and the market for stand- 
ards rules firm at $1.30 and upwards, 
f.o.b. canneries. Extra standard round 
pod cut green were offering during the 
week at $1.60, with fancy French style 
green quoted at the same figure. Extra 
standard cut wax beans were offering in 
a limited way at $1.40, f.o.b. 


CITRUS—The advance in Florida cit 
rus prices continues, with a leading can- 
ner during the week advancing the mat- 
ket on orange juice to $1.65 on 2s and 
$3.75 for 46-ounce, with blended juice uw 
to $1.35 and $2.971%, and grapefruit 
juice held at $1.05 and $2.2714, all f.0.b. 
cannery. Fancy orange sections are noW 
held at $2.10, with citrus salad qucte! 
at $1.96 on fancy. Texas canners a-¢ 
reported well sold up on juice, and grap - 
fruit juice is now holding at 90 ce ts 
2s and $1.95 for 46 ounce, f.c.b. cannery; 
with some packers holding their st°¢-° 
above these levels. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Ccast 
ports indicate that recent buying has cut 
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substantially into carryover holdings, 
and the market is showing a stiffening 
tendency, particularly on No. 10s, which 
are not available in a large way. Cur- 
rently, peaches are doing better in first. 
Fruit cocktail, which has been under 
pressure in recent months, is meeting 
with more attention. The strike of long- 
shoremen in Hawaii, which threatens to 
be a long-drawn-out affair, is causing 
much concern among California canners 
with respect to their 1949 packs of cock- 
tail and fruits-for-salad, and it is un- 
derstood that they are again looking into 
the Cuban pineapple situation as a pos- 
sible factor in making possible their 
packs on these fruits. Locally, there is 
a strong campaign on at the retail level 
among a few of the leading national 
brands, which is tending to bring fruits 
more into the limelight and stimulate the 
movement into consuming channels. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are broad- 
ening their operations somewhat, and 
have established the market for this 
season’s pack at $8.50 per case for key- 
less quarters, against an opening range 
of $9 to $9.25 a year ago. Buyers are 
not showing much interest in offerings as 
yet, however, and are disposed to wait 
until the season has progressed further. 


TUNA—With prices for fresh fish on 
the decline, canned tuna continues under 
pressure, and the market is still a mixed 
affair, with sharp competition between 
California and Northwestern canners, on 
the one hand, and from imported tuna on 
the other. Currently, solid pack light- 
meat tuna, fancy, is available out of 
California at $16.75 for halves, with 
chunks at $14.25, and flakes and chunks 
at $13.25, f.o.b. canneries. 


SALMON—With the trade holding off 
the market, fancy Red Alaska has eased 
somewhat, despite the relatively light 
supplies remaining in first hands, and 
offerings were reported this week at 
$25.25 per case, f.o.b. Seattle, for No. 1 
tall. Pink talls are also easier at $23. 
While the season of heaviest consump- 
tion is at hand, buyers have been rather 
wary on salmon, due to the high price 
levels which the product has reached at 
retail. 


SHRIMP—Gulf canners are still pack- 
ing only in a limited way, and the market 
for Government-inspected pack holds 
firm at $3.10 for broken, $3.45 for small, 
and $3.85 for medium, all in 5-oz. tins. 
Uninspected is available at about 20 
cents under these levels. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Total Volume Remains High—Confusion In 

Salmon As Clean Up Lots Appear—Variation 

In Fruit Prices—California Asparagus Spears 

Popular—No Substantial Movement Peas— 
Ozark Area Products. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 12, 1949 


THE MARKET — There has been a 
flurry of activity in the market here for 
a few days recently, brought on primar- 
ily by some sudden breaks in a few mar- 
kets, particularly salmon. As a general 
thing, the trade is still sticking closely 
to their hand-to-mouth buying policy, 
purchasing only for immediate require- 
ments, but there are a couple of instances 
of larger purchases where buyers felt 
that they were securing merchandise at 
lower than replacement costs out of new 
pack. These instances are strictly limited 
however and the general policy is still 
the turnover basis. The total volume of 
business here in the market for the year 
so far remains quite satisfactory, and is 
believed to be a good deal better than 
the same period last year. 


ALL KINDS 


NCRAP 
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SALMON — There has been a good 
deal of confusion in the salmon market 
recently with a few rather sharp reduc- 
tions in price, all of which have been 
described as cleanups of merchandise for 
the most part here on the spot. It is 
definitely known that tall chums were 
sold here at $15.00 f.o.b. Chicago as a 
cleanup and that this particular sale 
brought on at least two others on the 
same basis. However, the flurry has 
apparently subsided and the market has 
nominally gone back to $16.00 f.o.b. 
Coast. In view of these developments, 
however, the buyers all seem to feel sure 
in their own minds that they can better 
the $16.00 coast price when they actually 
have business to place. There was also 
a cleanup deal on a fair quantity of 
pinks here in the market which went out 
at a reported price of $21.00 Chicago, but 
this is apparently an isolated instance 
and the general market is still being 
quoted at $23.00. Tall cohoes are defi- 
nitely off and are quoted at around 
$21.00 up to $23.00. %# Puget Sound 
sockeye salmon is having a good deal of 
selling pressure put on, and prices have 
been quoted here on merchandise de- 
scribed as fancy as low as $18.00 f.o.b. 
the Coast. Reports from the trade indi- 
cate, however, that as a general thing 
inventories of this particular item are 
still good and there has been little buy- 
ing, even at the sharply reduced price. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — There has 
been business passed here recently on 
choice fruit cocktail on the basis of $2.90 
for No. 2% and $1.90 for No. 1 tall, and 
the situation is still more or less con- 
fused on cocktail. Sales are a matter of 
individual negotiations and prices appar- 
ently vary quite a bit. Business on fruit 
cocktail has increased to some extent in 
view of the recent decline in price, but 
most buyers are being extremely cautious 
about the quantity they purchase on 
these items. Apricots have also declined 
somewhat in price and No. 21% fancy 
whole peeled have been sold for around 
$2.50 recently. 


ASPARAGUS—tThere has been some 
rather good business on asparagus 
passed here for shipment out of Cali- 
fornia on a basis of around $3.00 for 
picnic blended all green and around $4.15 
for the same item in No. 2 tall, and for 
No. 10 about $14.50. Buyers are being 
quite cautious about the size of orders on 
asparagus, in view of the comparatively 
high prices, but nevertheless with the 
market being absolutely bare of spears, 
most buyers are pretty much forced to 
come into the market at going prices. 
There is a tendency this year however, 
to confine purchases to the nearby pro- 
ducing areas as far as possible on ac- 
count of the freight rate differential 
which is quite heavy, but nevertheless 
on spears, California is still drawing 
a fair business. 
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PEAS—There has been some activity 
in peas, but no substantial movement re- 
cently. Standard 4s are currently still 
being offered at around $1.00 f.o.b. fac- 
tory and extra standard 38s at around 
$1.30 f.o.b. factory. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—No. 2% ex- 
tra standard tomatoes are currently be- 
ing offered at around $2.00 factory, with 
No. 2 extra standard at prices ranging 
from $1.35 to $1.50 and standards at 
around $1.25. 14 oz. extra standard cat- 
sup is still available at around $1.25 
and 46 oz. tomato juice is varying in 
price from $1.75 to $1.95 all f.o.b. fae- 
tory. 


OZARK AREA PRODUCTS — There 
has been some movement in spinach from 
the Ozark area, with No. 2 fancy cur- 
rently being offered at around $1.15, No. 
2% at around $1.50 and No. 10 around 
$5.75. Mustard and turnip greens are 
being quoted at around 85e. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Study Fruit Growers Income—Situation Un- 
changed—Spinach Beats The Heat Wave— 
Substantial Shipments Of Asparagus Made— 
Cherries Appear On Fresh Market—Long- 
shoremen’s Strike Hampers Preparations For 
Pineapple Pack—Tomatoes Unsettled—Bean 
Planting Underway — Salmon _ Inactive — 
Wide Range In Tuna Prices, Sardines 
More Stable. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 12, 1949 
FRUIT GROWERS INCOME—Grow- 


ers and canners of fruits in California 
are giving quite serious attention to a 
report on the ups and downs in the in- 
come of the fruit industry in this State 
by Dr. S. W. Shear, associate agricul- 
tural economist in the University of 
California College of Agriculture, Berke- 
ley. This authority points out that the 
postwar squeeze on the net income of 
fruit growers started two years sooner 
than for farm products as a whole. Fruit 
prices received by California growers 
reached a peak, he says, in 1946, averag- 
ing about 230 per cent above the prewar 
level. But while production and living 
expenses continued rising until the 1948 
national average was 30 per cent above 
1946, prices received by California fruit 
growers fell approximately 45 per cent. 
The income of the fruit industry con- 
tributes about one-third of the State’s 
total cash receipts from farm products, 
with canning fruits an important item. 

Whether prices will be encouraging 
enough for growers to make full use of 
the acreage available, or to harvest the 
full crops from acreage now devoted to 
fruits, depends on four factors, Dr. 
Shear says: “On how well domestic de- 


mand is maintained; how rapidly com- 
mercial export demand for fruits picks 
up; at what level the United States Gov- 
ernment supports fruit prices, and how 
much financial aid it gives foreign coun- 
tries in buying any exportable surplus.” 


THE SITUATION—Buying continues 
on a basis of extreme caution throughout 
most of the list. whether it be fruits, 
vegetables or fish. Orders continue small 
on spot goods, but the frequency with 
which they are placed makes for a con- 
siderable volume. On many lines, list 
prices are ignored at times so the going 
market is difficult to assess accurately. 
This is especially true of fruits. Buyers 
anticipate lower prices on new pack and 
canners do not rule out this possibility, 
although this has not been the case on 
the first two items in vegetables, spinach 
and asparagus. 


SPINACH—Reorders for spinach are 
already coming through, suggesting that 
the packs in some other area are being 
curtailed or that quality has not been up 
to expectation. California canners are 
grateful that the pack was completed be- 
fore the heat wave visited the State. 
The hottest weather in more than a year 
and a half was experienced in some dis- 
tricts the first week in May. Some sales 
of No. 2 fancy have been reported of late 
at $1.40, or a little more than the gen- 
eral price. 


ASPARAGUS—Harvesting operations 
on asparagus have been stepped up ma- 
terially during the past week as a re- 
sult of high temperatures, with most 
canneries operating to full capacity. 
Confirmations of orders placed on a s.a.p. 
basis before canning got under way con- 
tinue to come in and some substantial 
shipments of the new pack are being 
made. The close cleanup of the 1948 
pack is one element contributing to the 
early activity on new pack asparagus. 
Some buyers stayed out of the early mar- 
ket last year and found some items gone 
when they decided to buy. This year, all 
seem to have made purchases, but not 
to full limit of their requirements. 


FRUITS—Cherries have made an ap- 
pearance in the fresh fruit market, giv- 
ing warning that canning operations will 
be under way within a short time. The 
crop seems in good shape, despite near 
drought conditions in some areas, and 
last year’s small pack is virtually off the 
market. No prices to growers have been 
announced by canners, but ideas are well 
below those of a year ago. The pack of 
fruit cocktail will definitely be limited 
this season, so fewer cherries will be 
needed for this item. There is a surplus 
of brined cherries and the market on 
these is rather weak, with some s:les 
made at less than the cost of production 
last spring. These sales of brined cher- 
ries are regarded as a tip-off on the deci- 
sion of holders to cut down on their 
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packs of fruit cocktail. Reports are go- 
ine the rounds here of sales of No. 2% 
choice fruit cocktail as low as $2.85, but 
none of these can be confirmed. Some 
have definitely been made at $2.90, but 
the reduction from the regular list price 
of $3.00 has been solely on the basis of 
quality. Cling peaches are also said to 
be offered at less than published lists, 
but here, too, sales of No. 2% choice 
halves at less than $2.30 are graded by 
some as topnotch standards. 


PINEAPPLE — The strike of long- 
shoremen in Hawaiian ports has put a 
stop to shipments of merchandise to and 
from the Islands. For some time, can- 
ners having been making every effort to 
get pineapple to the mainland so stocks 
tied up there are not large, but prepara- 
tions for the new canning season are 
being hampered. There is still consider- 
able pineapple juice to be moved, but the 
position of this item has been strength- 
ened by the advances in citrus juice. 


TOMATOES — The canned tomato 
market continues to be unsettled, with 
high freight rates limiting distribution 
of the California pack. Following the 
reduction in prices made a month or so 
ago, some canners who had virtually sold 
up their packs, reduced prices on un- 
shipped lots, in order that their custom- 
ers might keep in competition with 
others. Tomato paste is in good shape 
again, but some featured brands that 
had been selling at $7.50 for 6 oz., are 
not to be had at $7.00. This item is to 
be had as low as $6.50. The trade is 
expecting lower prices on tomatoes and 
tomato products next fall as canning 
stock is being contracted for at $22.50, 
instead of the $29.00 a ton price prevail- 
ing last year. 

BEANS —The acreage devoted to 
green beans in California will be about 
the same as last year, but canners are 
expecting a somewhat larger yield. Grow- 


ers are returning to a strain of seed 
that gives a slightly larger yield. Last 
year’s pack has been sold up and only a 
small part remains to be shipped. Plant- 
ing is just getting under way and no 
naming of prices will be done until crop 
conditions are determined. 
SALMON—The canned salmon mar- 
ket continues inactive, but chums are 
about the only item on which first hand 
holdines are at all substantial. Prices on 


this seem stabilized at $16.00 to $16.50 
for No. 1 tall but this price apparently is 


about out of reach of the markets which 
hormally take this fish. Distributors note 
that ‘he demand for red salmon, now 
quotes at $26.00 to $27.00, has fallen off 
of latc, instead of showing a seasonal 
Increa-< 

TUNA—Tuna prices are unsettled 
and are running an unusually wide 
range, with packers of little known 
brand: iaving difficulty in moving stocks. 
Adding to the uncertainty is the cutting 
down on prices to be paid fishermen. The 
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Sun Harbor Packing Company, a large 
operator, has announced a cut of $60.00 
a ton dockside for yellowfin. A former 
dockside cut was withdrawn February 1, 
following a protest tieup by boat owners 
and union fishermen. The price of $340 
a ton was restored and has since been in 
effect. 


SARDINES — Prices on California 
sardines seem better stabilized than on 
most canned fish. Fancy 1-lb. ovals in 
tomato sauce sell at $8.00 a case for 
established brands. Export demand is 
limited, with this being felt more in No. 


1 talls, which accounts for a substantial 
part of unsold holdings. 


SEEKS AMERICAN EMPLOYMENT 


One of our Norwegian subscribers, 
who is at present Superintendent of one 
of the largest canning and freezing 
plants in Norway, and with wide experi- 
ence both in the construction and man- 
agement of canning plants, has written 
THE CANNING TRADE to say that 
he hopes in the near future to visit our 
country and become associated with an 
American canning firm. 


Syracuse Corrugated Box Division 
Pa Pro Corrugated Box Division . 
Boston Corrugated Box Division . 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division 
Thames River Division 


Gair Bogota Corporation .. . 


Ohio Corrugated Box Division . 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
will 
GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . 


Connecticut Corrugated Box Divisior 


Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division . 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
. UTICA, N.Y. 
- » CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
. HOLYOKE. MASS. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
- + PORTLAND, CONN. 
- BOGOTA, N. J. 
. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Adjustment To Normal In Full Swing — 
Shrimp Pack 1940-48—Oyster Production 
Off—Hard Crabs Increase. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile Ala., May 11, 1949 


“HOW ARE WE GOING TO KEEP 
THE BOYS ON THE FARM AFTER 
THEY HAVE SEEN PAREE” — This 
was a very popular ballad during and 
after World War I, and may be applied 
to our present reaction of our years of 
plenty by saying, how are we going to be 
satisfied earning dimes and quarters 
when we earned dollars before? The 
enswer is, adjust ourselves to the pres- 
ent and forget the past. 

We went through years of great pros- 
perity during World War II and after- 
wards, so it is not going to be easy to 
adjust ourselves to the change. It is 
true that the dollar had a lower value 
then than it has now, which is a very 
consoling feature of the situation, yet 
there was so much money in circulation 
and within the easy reach of every one 
that not much thought was given to the 
change that was bound to come. The 
laborer that could almost pick out the job 
he liked and get paid from $50 to $200 
per week finds it hard to have to work 
for about half that much money now and 
be forced to look out for a job, instead 
of it being handed to him in a silver 
tray. Then too, the manufacturer and 
producer that was operating on a “sell- 
er’s market” and could get almost any 
price he asked for his goods or product 
finds it hard to operate on a “buyer’s 
market” and be forced to do business on 
a small margin of profit if he wants to 
keep his plant operating. 

Whether we like it or not, commodities 
are sliding back to prewar prices and 
even if they don’t reach as low a level as 
they were before they will do plenty slid- 
ing before adjustment takes place, 
therefore let’s take the bitter with the 
sweet and make the best of a situation 
that was bound to come. 


SHRIMP — Production of shrimp last 
week was 1,313 barrels less than the 
previous week and the figures were 3,766 
barrels last week and 5,079 the previous 
one. 

Landings of shrimp last week were as 
follows: 

Louisiana 2,354 barrels, including 286 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 266 bar- 
rels, including 98 barrels for canning; 
Alabama 29 barrels; Florida (Gulf 
area) 216 barrels and Texas 901 barrels. 

The 7 canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama operating reported 
that 1,795 standard cases of shrimp were 
canned during the week ending April 30, 
1949, which brought the pack for the sea- 
son to 386,374 standard cases. 
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The United States pack of canned 
shrimp in 1948 amounted to 558,870 
standard cases (forty-eight 5- ounce 


cans), valued at $7,791,313 to the pack- 
ers. This was an increase of 86,537 
cases compared with the previous year, 
and was the largest pack since 1944, 
However it was less than 35 percent as 
great as the record 1933 production of 
1,613,408 cases. Nearly 80 percent of 
the 1948 pack was canned in Louisiana, 
while Mississippi canners accounted for 
14 percent of the production. 


PACK OF CANNED SHRIMP 
1940 to 1948 


Yea Cases Value 

963,352 17,347,330 
660,436 5,360,647 
214,971 1,918,633 
522,130 8,428,735 
472,333 8,192,004 


It will be seen from the above table 
that in the year 1940 the pack was over 
twice as large as in 1946, yet the value of 
the pack in 1946 was nearly twice as 
much as that in 1940. In other words, 
the 1946 pack which was less than half 
the size of the 1940 pack was sold for 
nearly twice as much money as the 1940 
pack. 


OYSTERS—A drop of 7,100 barrels 
oysters took place in the production of 
oysters last week over the previous week 
as 26,568 barrels were produced the pre- 
vious week and 19,468 last week. 

The weather is very hot now, reaching 
a maximum temperature on May 8 of 
91.3, which is the highest temperature 
for any May 8 in 50 years, hence a 
record heat for this time of the year. 

Landings of oysters last week were as 
follows: 

Louisiana 16,396 barrels, including 
13,828 barrels for canning; Mississippi 
755 barrels, all for canning; and Ala- 
bama 2,317 barrels, including 1,150 bar- 
rels for canning. 

The 32 canneries in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama reported that 9,754 
standard cases of oysters were canned 
during the week ending April 30, 1949 
which brought the pack for the season to 
190,230 standard cases. 


HARD CRAB—An increase of 26,860 
pounds took place in the production of 
hard crabs in Louisiana last week as 
149,870 pounds were produced last week 
and 123,010 pounds the previous week. 

The weather is hot now and crab pro- 
duction should increase due to the fact 
that crabs are a hot weather crustacean. 


GETS WOODSTOCK ACCOUNT 

B. Meier & Son, Inc., New York food 
brokers, have been appointed sales repre- 
sentatives in the metropolitan New York 
area for Wocdstock Canning Co., of 
Woodstock, Va. 


CROP REPORTS 


(Continued from page 12) 


pretty good. Severe winter weather was 
damaging to some spinach and greens. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10—Strawbe-- 
ries: Heavy and frequent rains in Louis- 
iana and South Alabama during the pick- 
ing season have reduced estimated straw- 
berry production in the early spring 
group of States sharply to 1,185,000 
crates (24 quart). This is considerably 
below the 1948 production of 1,346,000 
crates and 24 per cent below the 1938 47 
average of 1,550,000 crates, says the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mid-spring 
production is estimated at 3,770,000 
crates, slightly larger than the 1948 pro- 
duction of 3,766,000 crates and the aver- 
age of 3,760,000 crates. Indicated yields 
are above last year in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri and Maryland, 
down in South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Illinois, Kentucky, Virginia, 
California, and the same in Delaware. 
In the late spring States, a total produce- 
tion of 4,118,000 crates is indicated, 14 
per cent less than in 1948, but 18 per 
cent above the 10 year average. Yields 
are expected to be less than last year but 
better than average. 


HOPE, IND., May 9—Tomatoes: Some 
direct seeding coming up. Acreage below 
average. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 10 — Toma- 
toes: Planting is well underway in the 
South portion of the State and gradually 
working North. By the end of this week 
most canners will have started. Direct 
seeding has been pretty well completed 
and under ideal conditions. Many can- 
ners still consider it ideal time for direct 
seeding. Showers have covered parts of 
the State but some sections still need 
rain. 


CANNED MILK PRODUCTION 


Evaporated milk production during 
March was the lowest for any March 
since 1941, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies reports. Stocks at the end of 
the month were the second highest for 
the date on record, despite a decline of 
446 million pounds since the end of Octo- 
ber. At 215,750,000 pounds, the March 
evaporated milk output was 20 percent 
below both a year earlier and the 1943-47 
March average. During the first quar- 
ter of 1949, production totaled 530,500,- 
060 pounds, 17 percent less than in the 
first quarter last year. 

Production of canned condensed whole 
milk for March is estimated at 13,500,- 
000 pounds, the highest of record for the 
month since 1928. March output was 21 
percent above a year earlier and 33 per- 
cent above the five-year average. For the 
first quarter of this year the total out- 
put was 35,050,000 pounds, 14 percent 
more than in the same period of 1948. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 16-18, 1949—Annual Convention, 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Asso- 
ejation, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MAY 19, 1949—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Fruit & Syrup Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MAY 19-20, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Board of Directors, National Canners 
Association, Hotel Statler, Washington, 


MAY 19-20, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Muskogee, 
Okla. 


MAY 24, 1949—Annual Meeting, Tide- 
water Canners Association of Virginia, 
Tides Inn, Irvington, Va. 


MAY 29-JUNE 3, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo. 


MAY 30-JUNE 1, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention and Food Distribution Exposi- 
tion, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


JUNE 5-7, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 138-14, 1949 — Mid-Year Meet- 
iny, National American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


JUNE 138-14, 1949—Summer Meeting, 
Maine Canners Association, Lakewood, 
near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JUNE 24, 1949— Mid-Year Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, II. 


JULY 10-14, 1949—National Conven- 
tion, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 


JULY 18-28, 1949 — Indiana Mold 
Count School, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, Purdue University, Horticulture 
Blde., Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 27-AUGUST 5, 1949—12th An- 
nual Mold Count School, Association of 
New York State Canners, Inc., Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 9-12, 1949—Western Pack- 
aginw Exposition, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


_ OCTOBER 12-15, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food 
Chain, Washington, D. C. 


_ OC 21-23, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, orida Canners Association, Shera- 
ton Piaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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OCTOBER 28, 1949—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Wisconsin Canners_ Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949— 41st An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inec., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—64th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 22-25, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-31, 1950—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 4, 1950— 
Frozen Food Industries Convention, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, III. 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 23-24, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canners League of California, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


The world’s first salmon canning fac- 
tory was established in Cork, Ireland, 
about 1830. 


If your process is canning, pickling, 
preserving, dehydrating, cold packing 
or hot packing, a La Porte Belt is the 
most efficient and economical belt for 
you. Its rugged steel construction 
resists impacts, wear, heat, cold and 
rust. It is easily sterilized with steam 
or scalding water. It will not stretch, 
creep, weave nor jump. And its open 
mesh feature, that permits circula- 
tion of water, air or heat around pro- 
ducts in process, makes it readily ad- 


BOX 124 


LAPORTE 

FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR 
BELTING 


aptable to scalders, washers and 
cookers. 


The flat, even surface safeguards 
and speeds up handling of tin, glass 
or paper containers as well as corru- 
gated shipping boxes. It is long wear- 
ing and requires little maintenance. 
Available in any length and practical- 
ly any width. 


Write at once for literature and 
price—no obligation. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Mip-WEST 
No. 1, All Gr. Cut Spears............ 1.65 
No. 300 
No. 10 13.50 
BEANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2.......... 1.60-1.75 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 2 ........... 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 7.50 
New YorK 
Fey., Cut Wax, No. 10, 5 sv.....7.75 
No. 10 7.50 
Texas 
No. 10 Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv......... 8.50 
No. 2, Fey., Whole 1, 2, 3 sv...2.121%4 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, No. 2 ..........1.20-1.35 
No. 10 5.75-6.75 
N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 1,45 
Mid-west, Fey., Cut, 

No. 10 5.25-5.75 
Diced, No. 2 1.20 
Sliced, No. 2 1.25 
Texas, Fey., Cut, No. 10............ 4.75 
Fey., Sliced, No. 2 


No. 2, Med., Whole, 


No. 10. 60-70 6.50 
Small, 15/0 1.55 
Tiny, 35/0 1.75 
CARROTS 
BEG., Bo. B, 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00 
N. Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2............ 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Std., Diced, No. 10 
No. 10 4.75 
Texas, No. 2, Diced or Sl..... .95-1.00 
No. 10 4.59-5.00 
CORN 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.60-1.65 


No. 303 .... 
12 oz, Vac. 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., No. : 
12 oz., Vac. 


No. 303 
Key., C.S., Gold., No. 2........1.65-1.75 
No. 3038 1.60 
Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. .1.20-1.30 
1.15 
Nominal 


Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.60-1.65 
12 oz. Vac. 1.65 

No. 10 8.50 

No. 10 7.50 

No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 9.00 

1.10 
No. 10 8.00 

1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.50 

Ex. Std., Shoepeg, No. 2............1.60 

PEAS 

MARYLAND, ALASKAS 

No. 2, Std., 3 sv. .... 1.10 

No. 2, Std., 4 sv. . Mh 


No. 2, Std., Ungraded............85 
MARYLAND, SWEETS 


No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 1.00 

No. 2, Std., Ungraded.......... 

New York, SWEETS 

No. 10 9.00 
4 sv. 1.55-1.70 
No. 10 8.50 


No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. ... 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. ... 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 5 sv. 

No. 10 


-50-1.55 
No. 2 Fey., Ungraded......1.47%4-1.50 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. .........1.80-1.35 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. ... 5 
No. 2, 3 BV. 

No. 2, 4 SV. 
No. 10, (All Grades) 
Mipwest, ALASKAS 


No. 2, Fey., 8 1.65-1.70 
No. 2, Std., 3 sv 1.05-1.10 
3 sv. 9.00 
NorTHWEST, SWEETS 
4 sv. 1.60 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded..........1.10 


POTATOES, Sweet, F.O.B. Batto. 


Fey., Syrupack, No. 2%............. 2.00 
No. 3, Vac. 1.85 
SAUERKRAUT 
No. 10 3.75-4.00 
SPINACH 
No. 2% 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., 

-9714-1.05 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.15-2.25 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 212 1.80-1.90 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

Mid-west, Fey., No. 2 ........ccccsssess 2.00 
No. 2% 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 

1.35-1.50 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 7.25 

1.85-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 

Calif., Choice, No. 214..........1.70-1.80 

1.15-1.25 
No. 2 1.37%, 
No. .50-1,60 
6.25-6.50 

No. 10 6.50-6.75 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Tix. 14 OB. 


Calif., 14 oz. 1.65 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Withdrawn 
No. 10 8.50 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2.75 
No. 10 9.50 
2.25-2.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
BLUEBERRIES 
Maine Nominal 
CHERRIES 
Nominal 
P. Nominal 


FRUIT COCKTAIL 

Choice, No. 9002.00 
2.90-3.00 
12.00-12.50 


Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%. .2.80 
Choice, No. 246 -30-2.40 
Std., No. 2% .... 2.10-2.15 
4.50 
Elbertas, Fey., No. 214 
No. 10 — 
PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 2%..4.00-4.35 
3.75-4.05 
No. 10 14.75 
3.50-3.60 
PINEAPPLE 
In Extra HeEAvy Syrup 
No. 10 13.50 
Chunks, No. 2 2.50 
No. 10 12.25 


Crushed, 8 1.15 
No. 2 2.25 
No. 10 11.00 

JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

No. 2 1.35 
46 02. 2.974 
No. 10 — 

GRAPEFRUIT 

No. 2 1.05 
46 oz. 2.27 -2.30 

BE OR. 1.95-2.00 

ORANGE 

No. 2 1.65 
16 oz 3.75 
No. 10 

1.17% 
46 oz 2.75 

PINEAPPLE 

Haw., No. 2 1.45-1.50 
46 oz. 3.25-3.50 

1.35 
46 oz 3.25 

TOMATO 

N. Y., Fey., No. 2 

Tri-State, No. 2 se 
46 oz. 1.85-2.10 
No. 10 4.00-4.50 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2.......... 1.05-1.10 
46 oz, 1.75-2.05 
No. 10 4.25-4.75 

46 oz. 1.85-2.10 
No. 10 4.00-4.50 

FISH 
OYSTERS 

6% oz. 4.50 
SALMON—PER Case 

Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 26.00-27.00 
18.00 

14’s, Flat ........ .13.50-14.00 

Chums, No. 1 T.. .16.00-16.50 
10.50-11.00 


SARDINES—PErR CASE 
Calif., Ovals, 48/1 Ib., 


Tomato Sauce 
Maine, Oil 
SHRIMP, Gutr 

No. 1, Pic., Small ................5.50-5.60 
Medium 3.85-3.95 
Large 
4.85-4.95 


TUNA—PER CASE 
Albacore, Fey., S.P. White, 
16.50 
20.00-22.00 
Flakes, N.W. . 5 
Fey., Light 48/\%s 6.75-17.25 
Standard 


14.00-1 4.25 
Grated 12.06 


LIMA BEAN ACREAGE 


The acreage of green lima beans in- 
tended for canning and freezing in 1949 
is about 13 percent above the 1948 plant- 
ings and 55 percent above the 1938-47 
average, according to reports received by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
If processors’ late-April plans are car- 
ried out, the acreage planted this year 
will total 101,800 acres compared with 
89,880 acres planted in 1948 and an aver- 
age of 65,660 acres for the 10-year aver- 


age. 
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ings. 


fornia, 


in prospect, 


The 1949 intended acreage for Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Wisconsin combined is 
about 25 percent above the 1948 plant- 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia 
processors are planning on around 16 
percent more acreage this year. In Cali- 
canners and freezers have in 
mind a 9 percent increase over their 1948 
plantings. In New Jersey and New York, 
1949 acreage reductions from 1948 of 5 
percent and 7 percent respectively, are 


years. 


Loss of acreage planted to green jima 
beans for processing has averaged about 
8 percent annually during the past 10 
If loss this year is about aver- 
age, a planting of 101,800 acres would 
result in about 93,700 acres for harvest. 
This compares with 85,710 acres har- 
vested in 1948 and 60,350 acres for the 
10-year average. 

These plans may be modified before 
plantings are actually made. 
therefore, not an estimate of the acreage 


They are, 


planted for the 1949 season. 
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: FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
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n 713-729 EAST LOMBARD STREET — _ BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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MEET OPERATIONAL DEMANDS 
50 
po with Advantages of Langsenkamp Equipment WOODRUFF has the SEED 
35 
95 @ The greater production capacity of Langsenkamp 
ie Equipment-plus dependability for sustained operation F. H. Woodruff's specially — bred — for—can- 
00 at peak load—may frequently permit volume require- ning varieties have the canner’s profits bred 
25 ments to be met with fewerlines in service. Any yearit is : » r 
90 Langsenkamp Equipment for maximum production effici- right into the seed. Put Woodruff Seed science 
10 ency- finer products at lower cost. Line complete for to work for you. Write now for complete infor- 
50 tomato, pumpkin, and other fruit and vegetable pro- 
dum, mation on Woodruff's reliable canning varieties. 
75 
H F. H. WOODRUFF and Sons, Inc. 
F. COMPANY MILFORD, CONN.  BELLEROSE,L.I. ATLANTA 
SACRAMENTO. DALLAS, MERCEDES, TEX. TOLEDO 
229-235 EAST SOUTH STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 

00 
50 
00 
00 
50 
00 
. The Seventh Edition of 
OO « 
50 «Every 
ut 

Canner 
should 
45 have a C, 
this 
00 work” 
50 
Postage 
0 Prepaid 
- A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 

a book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
emi- 
- tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
10 Pa of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 
: preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 
t. 
Published By 
: THE CANNING TRADE 
re 
. The Canned Foods Authority 
re BALTIMORE 2, 20s. GAY sTREET MARYLAND Size]6x9, Bound. 
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There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the country’s 
largest selection of surplus used, rebuilt, or NEW machinery and equipment, such 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging equipment as well as Motors, Pumps, Boilers and Refrigeration 
equipment. Write for complete detailed listings. Below are a few representative 
offerings. We will be glad to place your name on our mailing list upon request. 


9055—LABELER: Burt, A Model, fully adjustable from qt. to gal. cans... $ 900.00 
9056—FILLER: M & S Stainless steel for potted Meat ccccccccseseeneeee 5,900.00 
8988—FILLER: 5 Pocket Ayars Pea Filler for #2 cans, good cond. ........ 625.00 
8979—EXHAUSTER: Peerless 210 cans 


8960—PEA CLEANER: Made by Sutton, Steele & Steele 275.00 
8959—CUTTERS: (2) String Bean, Huntley, Monitor, size 18”. E 130.00 
9300—RETORTS: (2) Sprague-Sells, 42 x 72 complete with ther. Ta 

recording instruments and 6 2470 slotted retort crates, good cond. 

Each 300.00 
930I—RETORT CRATES: (21) Slatted. Each 10.00 
9302—TRUCKS: (5) Sausage Rack 42”. Each 30.00 
9304—SEALERS: (7) Doughboy (one without motor). 100.00 
9305—SCALES: (9%) Toledo & Exact Weight scales. 15.00 
9306—MIXER: 1% HP Lightning. motor totally enc., fan cooled. 250.00 
9127—PRESSURE WASHER-SORTER-SCALDER: Stainless steel with 

24” roller conveyor 415.00 
9125—PEELING TABLES: (2) B.C. straight line, single belt type, with 

24” three-ply tan rubber belts, 56’ long 60’ overall,  Eael.occccccceccsesssceeoees 150.00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 
Meat Packing & Canning Machinery 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3-3313 


AT FIRST YOU CAN SUCCEED in getting good equipment 
immediately, reasonably. Stainless Kettles, Evaporators, Vac. 
Pans, Cookers, Stills, etc. Drum, Chamber, Spray Dryers for 
Dehydrating Flaking and Freezing. Dicers, Slicers, Cutters, 
Choppers, Peelers, Homogenizers, Viscolizers: Washers, Blanch- 
ers, Canning Equipment. Filters, Filter Presses, Separators. 
Mixing Equipment for Solids, Liquids, Sifters, Screeners, Pulp- 
ers, Finishers. Packaging Equipment such as Fillers, Weighers, 
Cartoners, Labelers, Casers. Complete plants for sale. Send for 
list of food equipment just out. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Save money on 10 brand new Tri-Clover Stain- 
less Steel Sanitary Pumps, model #2EJ (2” x 2”), #2EBH 
(3” x 2”), #2%EH (3” x 2%”). Still in original crates. Adv. 
4962, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two BC Continuous Cookers & Coolers; 7 - 42” 
x 72” Retorts; 35 perforated Retort Crates; 1 Kyler Boxer for 
#1 cans; 1 Kyler Boxer for #10 cans; 3 Boot Conveyors; 5 
Rapids Standard Booster Conveyors; 1 nine pocket Ayars To- 
mato Filler; 1 Kyler Adjustable Labeler; 3 slat type Tomato 
Washers; 1 Indiana Standard Pulper; 1 Langsenkamp Finisher; 
1 M&S six pocket Filler. W. T. Howeth, 1831 N. Cameron St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—14 Portland Square Standard Cast Iron Retorts 
36” x 36”. All good running condition. American Crab Meat 
Co., Inc., 22-28 T Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—New and Used equipment for Commercial Can- 
ners. Complete equipment for Institutional, Community, Cus- 
tom Canneries, Laboratories, etc. Write for catalog. Dixie 
Canner Company, P. O. Box 1348, Athens, Ga. 


FOR SALE—4 Open Kettles, 40 in. wide, 60 in. deep; 30 
Crates with perforated bottoms, 37 in. wide, 3 tier; 4 Hand 
Trucks; 5 Dollies; 2- % ton Yale Hoists, % H.P.; 2000 lb. #15 
Strapping Wire; 1 Strapping Machine. B. G. S. Jourdan & Son, 
Darlington, Md. 


FOR SALE—Robins #100 Pulper, equipped with .060 screen, 
complete with 5 H.P. Motor and drive; never used. Priced to 
sell. R.B. Souder, Souderton, Pa. Phone: 2413. 
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FOR SALE—One 250 gal. Stainless Steel Tank, built-in coils 
with agitator; one 20 ft. Chisholm-Ryder Can Elevator; one 
Langsenkamp Tomato Chopper, model 245; one Langsenkamp 
Tomato Chopper, model 240; one A. K. Robins Electric 
Hoist 1000 lbs. cap.; one Indiana Dual Tomato Pulper; two 
1500 gal. Glass-lined Pfaudler Tanks with coils; one 1000 
gal. Stainless Steel Tank with coils; one 18 pocket 46 oz. Food 
Machinery Juice Filler; one Ayars 12 pocket 46 oz. Juice Filler 
with # 2 exchange parts never used; one Food Machinery To- 
mato Chopper Pre-heater; one 35 ft. Cooling Tank geared for 
fifteen minute cooling; two Niagara Washers; one Cabbage 
Shredder; one Dual Cabbage Coring Machine; one 5 blade Cab- 
bage Cutter; one A. K. Robins Exhaust Box; good assortment of 
motors and gear reducers. All equipment in the best of condi- 
tion. Tamaqua Fruit Co., 300 S. Centre St., Tamaqua, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Standard Knapp fully adjustable Labeler for 
cans and jars to and including gallons; FMC Stainless Stecl 
Super Juice Extractor 5 H.P. 30 to 40 g.p.m. capacity; Stainless 
Steel Tanks and Kettles; Agitators; Fillers; Retorts & Retort 
Baskets. Send for Bulletin A-22. We buy your surplus. The 
Machinery & Equipment Corp., 533 W. Broadway, New York 


FOR SALE—2 brand new 200 gallon stainless steel stcam 
Jacket Kettles with mild steel jackets for 90# pressure, with 
stand, flush valve and relief valve, $688.00 each; 28 Viking all 
bronze Sanitary Pumps 1” to 2”, capacities 5 to 120 gals. per 
minute, motorized, immediate delivery. Various other new and 
used items. Write for list. F. H. Langsenkamp Co., 229 E. 
South St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED—Horizontal Retort with trucks approximately ten 
(10) feet long. Neptune Food Products Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—2100 pounds Rogers Bros. Giant Stringless Bush 
Bean Seeds, 85% germination, 25c per lb. St. James Packing 
Co., Ine., 403 Queen & Crescent Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Cold storage plant and equipment. 
10,000 cubic feet. Situated in Central Florida with space for 
vegetable-fruit processing and pre-packaging. Adv. 4966, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FACTORIES 


WANTED—Plant that is suitable for jelly making, we will 
dismantle and move to our location. Also need small Pressure 
Retort. P. O. Box 178—22nd St. Sta., St. Petersburg 3, Fla. 


— 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Manager, American, with nine years 
experience in Latin America, in charge of plant and field opera- 
tions on pineapple, pimientos and tomatoes. Fluent Spanish and 
native “know-how”. Adv. 4964, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Plant Manager or Foreman. 12 years 
experience in the canning of peas, beans, corn and tomatoes. 
Available after June 15. 35 years. Married. Adv. 4968, The 
Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Processor for large Baltimore canning factory. 


Young man familiar with cannery, willing to learn to be pro- 
cessor; steady employment. Adv. 4954, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS now ready. Goldenacre, Marion Market 
(yellows resistant), AllSeasons (yellows resistant), Copenhagen 
Market, Ballhead. Cauliflower (Early Snowball). Write or 
wire for special prices to the Canning Trade. Tomato Plants 
reacy week of May 15th. Rutger, Marglove, Stokesdale, and 
John Baer. All grown from Certified (treated) seeds. All 
Plaiits grown in rows and cultivated on our Virginia farm. J. P. 
Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


TN MILLION field grown Rutger Tomato Plants grcwn 
fron certified seed sprayed for blight disease. These plants 
are »rown in rows and cultivated which produces a good rot 
syst-m. We also have plenty different varieties of Cabbage for 
mak ng kraut and other market use. Also Sweet Potatoes, Nancy 
Hal! & Porto Rico. Write or wire us for prices on any amount. We 
are equipped to ship you plants anywhere or load your truck at 
our “arm. Our 25 years of growing plants is at your service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Harvey Lankford, Franklin, Va. 
Phone: 8162-2. 
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Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chance 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO 3 3 NORTH CAROLINA 


NNED_FOODS 
ity 


ALMANAC 1949 
READY SOON 


To assure prompt delivery order 
your extra copies NOW. 


Price $2.00 


20% discount on orders of 20 or more 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER, MD. 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


ok Ro 


crates 


RLIN CHAPMAN C 


SMILE AWHILE——— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


SOUNDS NATURAL 


Banker (To applicant for loan) : ““‘How do you spend 
your income?” 

Borrower: “About 30% for shelter, 30% for cloth- 
ing 40‘ for food and 20% for amusement.” 

Banker (Horrified) : ““Why, that adds up to 120 per 
cent.” 

Borrower: “That’s right, that’s why I need a loan.’ 


If you growl all day, it’s only natural to feel dog- 
tired at night. 


A family with a summer cottage in a wild region of 
Wisconsin bought blueberries from an Indian for sev- 
eral years at 50 cents per pail. Then suddenly he upped 
the price to a dollar. 

“Why ?” asked the vacationists. 

And the Indian replied: “Big war some place.” 


PERFECT QUALIFICATIONS 


A young girl was applying for a position at the Phil- 
adelphia Mint. “What are your qualifications?” she was 
asked. 

“Well,” replied the sweet young thing, “I’ve always 
liked to handle money.”’ 


Two little girls were discussing their families. “Why 
does your grandmother read the Bible so much?” asked 


one. 
“T think,” said the other little girl, “that she is cram- 


ming for her finals.” 


AND HOW IS THE CLIMATE THERE? 


Having been astounded by seeing the announcement 
of his death in the paper, he rang up a friend and 
asked: 
“Have you seen the notice of my death in the paper ”” 
“Yes,” replied the friend, “where are you speaking 
from?” 


Two little mites of about six and seven respectively 
were gazing with considerable interest at the storks in 
the zoo, when the usual interfering old lady ambled up. 
“Those are storks, my dears,” she purred. “The 
clever birds that brought you to your mother and 
father!” 
The youngsters looked at one another and one 
whispered: “Poor old thing! Shall we tell her?” 


May 16, 1949 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, I]. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ceniral Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berl 1 Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., penadalghie. Pa. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
ENSILAGE STACKERS. 

F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, W 


is. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. are Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Sas Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ay Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. eg > Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Ne Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. : 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. “¢ 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio i 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. in 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
- K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Ill. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc ae Md. 
Gained Co., Westminster, M 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman 7 ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc ltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. oe. Hoopeston, Nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, M 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., a Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, II. 

H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., — Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ae Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., oe Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co. .. Kewaunee, Wis. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., hon, Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS, 


Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Ts Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ‘Co ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., —— Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Ch i Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co. = tee. altimore, Md. 
WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Mchy. & C Cop. Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. th Co. ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Co Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine.  ballneve, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., pews Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. as Hoopeston, IIl. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ops Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Co Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Toltenesalie, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., —— Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Co Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Tadianapolis, Ind. 
a Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
poe Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 

H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
x K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Ill 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. ames, Chicago 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. , Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Md. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., ‘Rochester,’ 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York ag 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
National Starch Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard ae Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co.. Sioux City, I 
Northrup, King & Co., Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minnea lis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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that leads big results 


_ The most practical and econom- 
ical way to Sweetness Control 

_ is through using a combination of . 
dextrose and sucrose (both fine 
sugars). 


Our Technical Sales Department is at 
service—for consultation and 
suggestion—without obligation. 


7 BATTERY PLACE 


_ CERELOSE is a registered trade-mark of Corn 
Products Refining Company, New York, N. Y. 


. 


A is always exhilarating — and it’s a thrilling sight 


to stand before one of the vast array of Modern Machines in a modern 
Crown Can plant and watch Crown Cans shoot out as fast as machine 


gun bullets! 


Crown Can Engineering never stands still either. By constant improve- 
ment in manufacturing methods, by accelerating Research and Science, 
by providing extra Service Facilities to Canners, Crown Can Company 
in ten years has become a member of “The Big Three” Can Manufac- 


turers — and the fastest-growing Can Producer of this decade. 


Obviously, modern Crown Cans themselves must have the Flawless 


Quality you want, to set such a record. 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, HOUSTON, ORLANDO + Division of the Crown Cork and Seal Company 
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